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SWELLDOM. 


Ty the progress of wasteful extravagance within 
the last quarter of a century, or so, there has crept 
in a fashion, among what are called the ‘ respect- 
able classes,’ of burying deceased relatives in 
highly polished and richly ornamented oak coffins. 
In some cases the deceased are in the first place 
inclosed in coffins of lead or zinc, with the glitter- 
ing yellow coffin of oak over all. These practices 
are of course considered to be very stylish. They 
are costly—something out of the common. The 
deceased, so treated, are sent to their long rest in 
a guise which distinguishes them from the vulgar 
herd. By being buried in long-enduring oak 
with burnished brass mountings, they are, by way 
of compliment, sent to rot in state, and to be 
preserved as long as possible from mingling with 
the dust which is their mortal and proper destiny. 
We notice these novel usages, as marking an 
inconceivably contemptible piece of ‘swelldom,’ 
which should if possible be knocked on the head 
before it is too late. 

We should be the last to find fault with any 
simple burial ceremony designed as a token of 
respect and affection for deceased relatives; but 
protest against any practice, new or old, which has 
for its object the undue preservation in mortal 
shape of bodies consigned to the tomb. It is one 
of man’s privileges to be allowed, after death, to 
dissolve without undue delay into the dust of 
which his frame is composed. Attempts, however 
well meant, to protract the natural progress of 
decay, are a violation of our original inheritance, 
and at best, in every instance, are abortive and 
ridiculous. It does not seem to be known that by 
the best processes of embalming in modern times, 
the bodies, though preserved in outline, are in the 
course of a hundred to two hundred years found in 
that offensive condition which the persons so treated 
would have indignantly scorned as insulting to 
their memory. What has been the ultimate fate of 
the Egyptian mummies stored with care in rocky 
vaults and pyramids on the banks of the Nile? 
They have in those later times been dragged from 


their recesses and ground into powder, as an 
article of commerce to be exported to Europe. 
The cereal crops of England are partly produced 
from the mummified remains of human beings 
who walked about the streets of Thebes ‘three 
thousand years ago. The bodies of venerable 
Thebans—swells in their time—laid to rest in 
fond anticipation of securing a kind of mortal 
immortality, sold at so much a ton to fertilise the 
exhausted soil of an island in the German Ocean! 
That is what the ancient Egyptians have got by 
all their skill in protracting the dissolution of 
mortal remains. Their marvellous preparations 
have ended in a favourably quoted—manure! 
English extravagances in the way of sepulture 
have years ago been outdone by the rich and 
whimsical in the United States, where, to all 
appearance, there is an effort to return in a 
small way to embalming processes, with some 
additional stylishness to exalt the character of 
the deceased. England, in fact, has in this 
department of art been completely outdone. A 
London high-class funeral with its polished oak 
coffin and other accessories—all thought to be 
very fine—is, as the saying is, not fit to hold the 
candle to the tip-top funeral ceremony which is 
now esteemed to be fashionable, and the right 
thing as regards expense, in New York and some 
other American cities. To give one a notion 
of the advanced views that prevail, and are sedu- 
lously cultivated on the subject, it is necessary 
to premise that, in the United States, the term 
‘coffin’ is in a great measure laid aside, as low, 
and suggestive of unpleasant ideas. The term 
adopted for what we in England usually call a 
coffin is ‘a casket” Only an inferior class of 
beings are buried in coffins. All persons of note, 
or whose relatives aspire to be fashionable, are 
buried in caskets, A casket is a superbly con- 
structed box of oak or satin wood, richly orna- 
mented, it may be, by silver mountings, lined with 
silk, and partly glazed like a small conservatory, 
so as to exhibit the deceased in a state of elegant 
repose inside. The ordinary shape of a coffin, 
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casket is of uniform width throughout. The lid 
is for the most part highly ornamented, as if 
the leading idea was to do away with all notions 
of mortal dissolution. Mr So-and-so, as seen 
through the glass, seems to be asleep. Dressed 
and smartened up for inspection, he is reclining at 
his ease with his head on a satin pillow. Take a 
good look of him, and see how handsomely he is 
prepared for the tomb. As all alterations on old 
usages are thought to be tokens of advancement, 
this costly and elegant method of retiring under- 
ground may be called the latest touch of civili- 
sation. The English have not yet got that length, 
but they are getting on. As a beginning, they 
have reached the stage of caskets without windows. 
If let alone, Swelldom will do the rest. 

It may be readily imagined that the develop- 
ment of the grand but very absurd funeral system 
in the United States has been due to something 
more than an idle fancy. As far as we can judge, 
it depends largely on ‘shop,’ The business of an 
undertaker is pushed to extremes by means of 
capital and effrontery that is scarcely conceivable 
in England. The trade becomes a learned profes- 
sion, involving a certain knowledge of anatomy, 
as well as proficiency in various matters of taste, 
to which we may add a good deal of audacity. 
According to English notions, an undertaker is 
not at all an intrusive personage; he puts on 
a long face, looks as sorrowful as may be, and 
goes about his duties stealthily, as if afraid to 
make a noise. To run up a bill, he mainly 
depends on the funeral cortége—a hearse deco- 
rated with nodding black plumes, attendants with 
batons and silk scarfs, and perhaps a lid of feathers, 
Usually, a hundred pounds will cover all expenses. 
The undertaker’s office is probably in some back 
street, and is not by any means ostentatious. Two 
or three miniature coffin-lids and coats of arms 
hung modestly in the window, alone make up the 
show. Although our undertakers are alleged to 
be not unacquainted with the art of fleecing, 
they certainly do not demonstrate any particular 
reliance on shop. 

Quite the reverse in America, We there find 
that the undertaking business has a monthly 
periodical, now of several years’ standing, devoted 
to its interests. Well printed, illustrated with 
wood-engravings, The Casket, as it is called, consists 
of hints and instructions concerning different 
departments of the craft, accompanied by like- 
nesses of a number of undertakers, moustached, 
with unexceptional neckties, and who, in a spirit 
of adulation, are designated ‘the Monarchs of 
the Road.’ The Casket also comprehends adver- 
tisements from the great houses and the inventors 
of embalming processes, recommending their drugs. 
We are afforded a notice of a first-rate New York 
establishment five stories in height, tastefully laid 
out with ‘goods’ to suit the demands of rich and 
weeping relatives, and with means for executing 
orders at any hour night or day. Like a public 


| hospital with medical men and nurses in charge 


to receive and assuage cases of bodily ailment, the 
undertaking establishment has a force at hand 
ready for any emergency, All you have to do is 
to say how you want a body treated ; and under a 
Director-general, a number of assistants are pre- 
pared to take the matter in hand according to 
the best rules of art. In short, when any one 
dies—supposing him or her to belong to Swell- 
dom—here are the artists to truss and do up the 
body, just as a cook would prepare a fowl for 
table. 

The directions given do not afford pleasant 
reading. One feels that the instructions how to 
clean, bathe, and empty a body, and to trim it for 
the ornamental casket in which it is to lie in state, 
are revolting to ordinary conceptions of what is 
due to the loved being who has just passed away. 
One does not readily fall in with the idea of 
plunging the deceased into a bath of salts of 
alumina, and cramming it with a liquid called the 
Egyptian Embalmer, which advertisers declare to 
be a never-failing preservative. But there is a 
rival liquid, strongly insisted on for its wonderful 
qualities, styled the Antiseptic Embalming Fluid. 
‘It preserves the body without destroying the 
identity of the features; removes discolorations, 
and restores the skin to its natural colour; and 
by chemically changing the fluids of the body, it 
prevents the formation of gases, and acts as a 
preservative in all kinds of weather, without the 
use of ice.’ We do not see it stated that any of 
the fashionable embalming processes go the length 
of preserving bodies for an illimitable series of 
years, as was the aim of the Egyptian mummifiers. 
All that is seemingly intended is to give the 
deceased a life-like appearance for a few weeks, or 
months at the utmost; during which interval, 
stretched out in its casket, it may be said to hold 
a ceremonial reception for crowds of those who in 
a genteel way wish to pay it a farewell visit. 

Our readers will have in recollection the magni- 
ficent public funeral given to the great Merchant 
Prince, the late Alexander T. Stewart of New 
York. For weeks previously, the body was laid 
out in state in an evening dress, with white neck- 
tie, and pearl buttons on the snowy shirt-bosom, 
the deadly pallor of the cheeks being skilfully 
touched up with a little rouge. In the case of 
deceased ladies, the style of preparation for the 
tomb sometimes excels in costliness and splen- 
dour. It appears to be not uncommon to spend 
from five to ten thousand dollars on these cere- 
monials, Asa specimen of this monstrous waste- 
fulness and folly, we present the following from 
a newspaper in the state of New York. ‘Miss 


Ransom, the deceased, was laid out in white rep |] ' 


silk, elegantly trimmed with white satin and very 
fine point lace, The skirt was draped with smilax 
and lilies of the valley. The casket was made to 
order by the Stein Manufacturing Company, of 
Rochester, of their celebrated Princess style. It 
was covered with the most delicate shade of blue 
silk velvet, with corners and mouldings ceil 
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with white satin. The inside was trimmed with 
white satin and with very heavy sewing silk and 
bullion fringe. The handles were long bars 
covered with sewing silk. It opened at full 
length, the inside of the lid being tufted with 
white satin. Miss Ransom looked very natural, 
more as if asleep than dead. There was a splendid 
display of flowers sent as tokens of sympathy from 
her many friends, All the stands containing the 
flowers were covered with white, giving a general 
appearance of purity.’ 

Looking to the sense of decorum generally 
prevalent in England in cases of domestic affliction, 
we cannot imagine the possibility of usages so 
outrageous being introduced among us, or at most 
of gaining a footing in the country. No one, 
however, knows what follies will be attempted by 
the heartless and ambitious rich, who, regardless of 
decency, try to cut a dash for the admiration of 
Swelldom. The introduction of polished oak 
caskets may only be the commencement of the 
extravagances that disfigure the funeral customs 
in certain parts of the United States. On this 
account, the foregoing remarks, acting as a gentle 
warning, may not be thrown away. Ww. C 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
CHAPTER V.—THE DOCTOR’S PLANS. 


How slowly, yet with what a calm, delicious 
sense of soothing peace, the hours went by in 
that tranquil, stately Hospital of St John of 
Jerusalem, for Bertram Oakley, convalescent 
patient! It is almost necessary to have been 
young and ill, and under no private care or loving 
but in the camp infirmary, the 
roomy sick-bay of a big ship, or some huge stone- 
built barrack on a far foreign shore, quite to 
appreciate the luxury of sheer quiet, of being let 
alone, while the exhausted forces of life build 
themselves up again by easy stages. It was very 
pleasant to Bertram to lie there, under the lofty 
roof-tree of the Knights Hospitallers departed, 
and to dream day-dreams, and keep indolent 
watch over trifles, and cherish a languid interest 
in the regular routine of the place, where the most 
important event was the visit of the good-natured 

hysician, who seemed already to him to be the 
Dest friend he had ever known, 

At first, and for a good while after he had 
rounded the dark reef on which so many strike 
and sink on the perilous voyage between death 
and life, Bertram’s brain worked very slowly, as 
we might conceive the brains of zoophytes— 
should improved microscopes one day prove to 
us that they have any brains—to work. He felt, 
in a sluggish, contented way, as a plant feels 
the grateful sunshine and the refreshing rain; 
but genuine thought, the real of logical 
ratiocination, was so distinct and cruel an effort, 
that Bertram Oakley shrank from it, as plants 
recoil from the blasting breath of the sirocco, 
Had he been compelled to think, so it seemed to 
him, he must die. But presently, as convalescence 
went on, it became pleasant to muse, in the strange, 
impersonal way in which sick men’s fancies work, 
on subjects with which his own narrow interests 
were in nowise concerned—on scraps of poetry, 


fragments of legend, bits of history, or early 
memories revived by the sobering touch of illness ; 
and next came the period when a book was a treat 
to be devoured; and then the patient began to 
look wistfully about him, and to feel that the 
confinement and monotony of the Hospital chafed 
his restored energies, and to long vaguely to be 
up and doing. 

Then it was that Dr Denham disclosed his plan 
for Bertram’s benefit. ‘You are better, my lad,’ 
he said one day on his rounds; ‘really better 
now. The first time that I said so—you remember, 
Bertram, eh ?’ 

‘I do, sir” answered the stripling, a quick 
brightness in his eyes ; ‘I am not likely to forget 
it, It was an epoch in my life.’ 

‘Well, I told the truth,’ said the doctor kindly. 
‘But it is truer now. You have passed several 
milestones since, on the rough upward road that 
leads to health, and can bear a surprise. No; 
you are not “quite well,” my young friend, as I 
hear you trying to tell me ; but at anyrate you are 
fit for conversation, if not as yet for the bangs and 
buffets of the great outdoor world. Now, Bertram 
Oakley, you see before you a whimsical man.— 
Yes, you may stare ; but you do,’ 

‘I should never have thought it of you, dear 
doctor,’ said Bertram, with a smiling lip and 
glistening eye. 

‘Ah, but I am, though,’ retorted Dr Denham 
sturdily. ‘One of my whims has always been that 
I never liked to see a thing, or a man, put to 
wrong work—a razor to cut blocks, as the proverb 
has it. And the long and the short of it is, 
Bertram, my lad, that you were not fit for your 
late trade, that you were too good for it, too clever, 
too aspiring. I don’t want to make you vain, 
heaven knows, boy, for a coxcomb is a pitiful 
creature; still, I think you can do better, for 
yourself and for the world at large, in another 
field of action than Burbridge’s factory here at 
Blackston, I have seen your old master, and— 
being a just man, though he regrets his best boy- 
worker—he thinks as I do on the subject.’ Here 
the doctor, who had been speaking excitedly, for 
him at least, who was generally so cool, paused 
to take breath; and Bertram, the faint colour 
fluttering in his cheek, eyed him wonderingly 
and in mute expectation, ‘Come, I won’t keep 
you on the tenter-hooks,’ said Dr Denham, after 
a short pause; ‘and indeed, to beat about the 
bush is not very natural to me. I suspect, 
Bertram, that if you had your wish as to a calito 
in life, you ek like to be a civil engineer— 
mines, bridges, railways, canals, big iron ships, 
and the rest of it,’ explained the doctor, warming 
a little with his subject. ‘I scarcely know such 
another career, my boy, in the world of to-day— 
the world that we call so old, and that grows 
so fast, moving with giant’s strides, though 
whither—— Never mind that! Have I guessed 
right ?” 

‘ About my wish, my preference, my longing— 
indeed you have, sir. But how’—— began Ber- 
tram, with boyish eagerness, but then came to an 
awkward check. To a frank young nature, shy 
with the sensitiveness that goes with quick per- 
ceptions and a receptive mind, it seems all but 
impossible to crave a helping hand, or to antici- 

ate an offer of aid that has not been put into 
efinite shape. 
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*I shall be the good fairy this time,’ answered 
the doctor, looking kindly down at his patient. 
‘You see, my young friend, that strokes of good- 
luck, like misfortunes, seldom come alone, and 
that I wish you, for whom I have come to feel a 
sincere regard, to profit by one that has been 
blown my way. It will be no secret here soon 
that St John’s—much as I shall miss the old place 
—will have a new physician, and that I shall 
exchange my Blackston practice for a lucrative 
one in London. To bring this about, with the 
help of my dear brother—whom you will presently 
see, Bertram, by-the-by, and learn to like—I have 
spent many an anxious hour, and have resolved 
to wrench myself away from old habits and sur- 
roundings, and from a place which I had taught 
myself to regard as my home. Yes, I shall be 
sorry—to—to say good-bye to St John’s here,’ 
And fora moment the doctor’s voice grew husky 
and his eye dim as it rested on the familiar trees 
of the Knights’ ancient garden, the deep bays of 
the windows, and the solemn calm of the grand 
old building; but then he roused himself and said 
cheerfully : ‘I at my time of life, as well as you, 
lad, am going to London to seek my fortune. You 
would like to see London, Bertram ?’ 

A flush rose to Bertram’s pallid cheek, and 
his large eyes brightened. London! Something 
magical there must have been in the name of the 
great city, to stir the pulses thus, as Bertram 
Oakley's were stirred by its mere mention. 

The doctor laughed rather sadly, ‘You have 
read the veracious history of Richard Whittington, 
I know, young friend,’ he said in his kind patient 
way ; ‘but do not take too rose-coloured a view of 
what awaits you! The streets of our Cockney 
Babylon are no more paved with gold than the 
real Whittington found them to be when Edward 
III. was a young king. Alas! there is more mud 
than gold, and enviable are the aspirants who 
succeed in converting the first into the last. No, 
my boy; it is no El Dorado that lies before you, 
but an arena of fierce competition, in which I 
sincerely hope that honest industry and quick 
mother-wit will enable you among others, after 
some probation, to come to the front, I have mis- 
judged you, Bertram, if you would not rather be 
in the truest sense of the word the founder of your 
own fortunes, than be merely one of the so-called 
lucky ones of this world, on whom, without merit 
or exertion of their own, a golden rain has fallen.’ 

‘You read my heart, sir, as though it were a 
book laid open before you, said Bertram, redden- 
ing again. ‘I would wish to be useful in the 
world, if I could, and to make a name for myself, 
if it were fairly won. But as for fortune’ —— 
He hesitated here ; and the kindly physician laid 
his hand lightly upon his wrist. 

‘As for fortune,’ said Dr Denham, completing 
the unfinished sentence, ‘you speak of it with the 
scorn natural to a generous young mind that has 
not yet learned how powerful an engine, for good 
or for evil, wealth is. With a wider experience, 
you will judge it differently. No; riches are not 
to be despised, any more than God’s other gifts of 
health and strength, of sense and courage. But 
you do well not to make an idol of Money at the 
first. We have worshippers enough of the Golden 
Calf, Bertram, without you.” Then the good 
doctor, after consulting his watch, for much of the 
day’s work was yet to do, briefly explained to 


Bertram Oakley his wish that the young patient 
should take up his residence under his own roof in 
Regent Square, during the week or two that would 
elapse previous to the departure of the Denham 
family from their old abode ; and how it was his 
wish that the young convalescent should accom- 
pany them to London, where Dr Denham would 
undertake to provide for Bertram’s admission as 
an articled pupil into the office of a well-known 
firm of civil engineers, 

‘The premium—for to learn and work, and so 
make sure of constant work and wage and up- 
ward progress hereafter, costs ready cash at the 
beginning—will concern me, and so will your out- 
fit and your maintenance—you are frugal to a 
fault, as Fieie-ceeel you can earn a livelihood 
by your skilled toil. But, my boy, I hope the 
obligation will sit the lighter on you because it is 
a temporary one. I mean to lend you pecuniary 
help, not give it—I am not rich enough for that. 
Every shilling I advance for you I shall look to 
you to repay, when you can do it without pinching 
yourself—to me, if I live; to my daughters, if I 
am gone. So now we understand each other,’ 

Bertram grew red and pale by turns; then the 
tears started to his eyes, and he said hoarsely-: 
‘You treat me nobly, sir! I—have not words to 
thank you, but’—— And he caught the doctor’s 
hand between his own emaciated fingers, and 
pressed it to his lips, and then broke down, 
sobbing. 

‘There, there!’ exclaimed the doctor, hurriedly 
jerking out his watch for the second time; ‘we 
won't talk any more just now. Iam behind-hand 
with my visits, and’ my poor friends will look 
reproachfully at me. Keep still, dear boy, and 
try to sleep now. ‘To-morrow, I shall manage as 
I said.’ 

And on- the next night, Bertram’s wondering 
head rested beneath the doctor’s hospitable roof. 


CONCERNING REPORTING, 


Upwarps of two hundred and twenty answers to 
one advertisement for an Assistant Reporter! 
Such was the recent experience of an editor who, 
in the columns of the Daily News, made known 
his desire for additional assistance on his reporting 
staff. This is not only a singular, but a lamentable 
state of affairs, as the fact is thereby disclosed that 
there are, at the most moderate computation, hun- 
dreds of young men eager to find an opportunity of 
crossing the threshold of a profession which would 
seem to be increasingly regarded as a haven of 
refuge for the discontented and incompetent in 
well-nigh every other rank and calling. Every 
rt ig proprietor and editor with an experience 
dating back some fifteen or twenty years, knows 
well, and probably to his cost, that matters in this 
direction are very different now as compared with 
his earlier days ; and there are not wanting those 
who lay the entire blame, in connection with this 
altered state of things, upon the popularity which 
the phonetic system of shorthand writing has 
attained. 

No person who knows anything about the 
subject will for one moment deny that the rapid 
spread of a knowledge of phonographic short- 
hand has a great deal to do with the evil com- 
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to shew that it would be unfair to regard phono- 
graphy as the real and only source of this evil. 
The greater part, if not indeed the whole of 
the blame must be laid at the door of the popular 
fallacy that shorthand writing and reporting 
are synonymous terms—that having attained to 
proficiency in shorthand writing, the portals of 
an honourable, if not particularly lucrative pro- 
fession are thrown open, and nothing remains but 
to enter in and take full possession. No young 
man can make a greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that because he has mastered the principles 
of phonography, he is of necessity endowed with 
all the essential qualifications of a first-class 
reporter. It is time this false notion were exploded, 
so that the evil in question may in some degree be 
remedied. Lads yet at school; young men in their 
teens ; men of maturer years, even if not of much 
riper judgment; and fond parents entertaining 
ambitious designs in reference to their peculiarly 
gifted sons—all these must have their minds dis- 
abused of the idea that by investing some few 
shillings in shorthand books, and giving for a few 
months an occasional spare hour to their study, 
one is thereby being fully qualified to take rank 
in the Fourth Estate of the realm. There is no 
such royal road to journalism ; and it is because 
of the influx of large numbers who have acted 
upon this idea, that the efficiency and character of 
the profession are in danger of being lowered, and 
its avenues blocked up by crowds of incompetent 
pretenders. 

The saying that poets are born, not made, applies 
with equal force and truth to journalists. There 
are certain qualifications which it is absolutely 
necessary a reporter should possess, the nature of 
which would never be dreamed of by the inexpe- 
rienced, and for which a mere proficiency in short- 
hand can never act as a substitute. It would be 
just as reasonable for a lad who had nearly 
mastered the rudiments of geometrical drawing, to 
consider himself competent to do all the work of 
an experienced Civil Engineer, as for any one to 
imagine that because he can ‘take down’ a sermon 
at the rate of ninety words a minute, and tran- 
scribe the same at the rate of a column in four 
hours, he is entitled to rank alongside men such 
as Thomas Allen Reed or Archibald Forbes. A 
note-taker such a one may in time become; but 
a note-taker and a reporter are two very different 
personages. A man may even be able to take 
every word of a long and eloquent speech, and 
furnish a transcript which for accuracy could not 
be surpassed ; and yet be far removed from being 
a qualified journalist. There is as much difference 
between a mere shorthand writer and a capable 
reporter, as there is between a photographer and 
a portrait-painter. Indeed, this power to take 
down a speech verbatim—although every reporter 
should possess this power—is in actual work, 
perhaps, of all his accomplishments, the least 
often called into requisition. It is seldom indeed 
that a reporter finds himself called upon to follow 
a speaker from beginning to end, and to reproduce 
that speech word for word, relying upon mechan- 
ical skill rather than mental ability. In the pro- 
secution of his work, this mechanical skill is simply 
the reporter’s collecting agent, which he employs 
in getting together the raw material out of which 
to evolve form and symmetry. When a man listens 
to two hours’ rapid speaking with the conscious- 


ness that six columns of talk have to be repro- . 


duced in one column of print, it is then he realises 
the fact that mere mechanical skill forms but a 
very small, even though an essential, portion of 
a reporter’s stock-in-trade. It is under such cir- 
cumstances as these that scores of young men find 
to their cost, as well as to their chagrin, what 
a grand mistake they have made in supposing 
themselves duly qualified reporters on the strength 
of a fair proficiency in shorthand writing. 

It must be borne in mind that there are certain 
faculties a reporter must necessarily possess, which, 
if not natural, can rarely, if ever, be acquired. 
They may be developed and improved, if present 
in some degree; but they can scarcely be im- 
_ where the germ itself is altogether wanting. 

e must possess the faculty of intuitively seizing 
upon the essential features of any occurrence 
which he may be intrusted to report, whether 
it be a single speech, an entire meeting, or some 
important public affair extending over days, or 
even weeks, It would never do for a reporter, 
either whilst an affair was in progress, or upon its 
termination, to be anxiously cogitating within 
himself as to what he should retain and what 
he should reject. All this must be settled by the 
faculty of which we are speaking, and which must 
attract, as to a focus, the really important points— 
grouping them in their proper order and within 
the necessary limits, without loss of time or any 
special effort being involved in the process. He 
must also have an intuitive perception of the 
relative value of words with all their shades of 
meaning, so that he may be able to employ just 
that particular word which shall convey to the 
reader the exact sense and meaning of the original. 
And with this latter faculty must be combined the 
gift of facile expression and natural and correct 
arrangement ; for woe unto him if he be under 
the necessity of writing and rewriting before he 
can get his composition into something like proper 
form. <A reporter, too, requires a well-balanced 
mind, a cool head, and an impartial judgment. 
We do not say a reporter should have no fixed 
principles, no private opinions of his own; but 
he must be careful not to allow these opinions to 
influence his reports. In his degree he should 
aspire to something like the impartiality of the 
judge, who, whilst on the bench, knows nothing 
of friend or foe, but decides simply upon the 
merits, and altogether apart from personal con- 
siderations. 

A reporter also requires to be able to concen- 
trate his thoughts upon his work in any circum- 
stances, Whilst others around him are in a state 
of the wildest enthusiasm, he must be perfectly 
cool, and absorbed only in his work. An audience, 
after having been held spell-bound by some cele- 
brated orator, may rise to its feet, and by vocifer- 
ous cheering and the waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs, give relief to its feelings; but the reporter 
must meantime be careful that he loses not one 
word of that elaborately prepared and masterly 
peroration ; or, if he seek relief, it must be in the 
stretching of his cramped fingers, and the re-point- 
ing of his pencils in readiness for the next speaker, 
At the scene of some terrible catastrophe, others 
may indulge in symptoms of distress; but the 
reporter must be engaged in taking a survey of all 
the surroundings, and at the same time makin 
himself acquainted with all the painful an 
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oftentimes sickening details. In times of political 
excitement and contest, the caution, prudence, and 
judgment of the reporter are frequently put to 
the severest tests ; and it will be well for him in 
such times if he bear in mind the old maxim, to 
have long ears and a short tongue. 

The reporter, so fat as his position and duties 
eall for it, should keep himself abreast of the 
times. He must be acquainted not only with the 
history of the past, but also with the occurrences 
of the present. In order to accomplish this, 
it is obvious that he must be conversant with 
current literature in its various forms. He must 
know generally what is appearing in the leading 
daily papers; the weekly religious, social, and 
miscellaneous publications; the monthly maga- 
zines ; and the quarterly reviews. But if, in order 
to do this, he finds it necessary to seat himself 
comfortably in his arm-chair, take them up, and 
read every sentence in them, then he may as well 
give up the task at once; for frequently it will 
be impossible to do more than take a hasty glance 
at paper or magazine whilst journeying to some 
appointment, or between the cases in a police 
or county court. Consequently, he must possess 
the power of assimilation, and be able, if he ex- 
pects to rise in his profession, to make himself 
acquainted in a comparatively short time with the 
merits of any subject he may be called to write 
upon. Of course, this means in many cases a good 
deal of superficiality ; but all journalists must, 
from the exigencies of their situation, be more 
or less superficial. 

These few remarks upon the reporting depart- 
ment of journalistic work, are not intended as a 
complete guide for those who aspire to do such 
work ; they are penned chiefly with the view of 
undeceiving those who are led to imagine that they 
have nothing more to do than acquire a knowledge 
of shorthand in order to set up in life as reporters. 
We must not be understood as saying a single word 
against the general acquisition of shorthand ; for 
we would be amongst the foremost in recom- 
mending that the study of phonography should 
be regarded as one of the branches of an English 
education, Any man, no matter what his occupa- 
tion may be, would be better with than without 
a knowledge of this art; and those who have 
already acquired such knowledge, may congratulate 
themselves upon the possession of an accomplish- 
ment which many of our busiest and greatest men 
would give half a fortune to have acquired in 
early life. At the same time, it is well that 
those who desire to make a professional use of this 
knowledge as reporters, should be reminded that 
other qualifications are necessary besides shorthand 
for the efficient discharge of a reporter’s duties. 


Apropos to the subject of the present article, 
and as also useful for the information and in- 
struction it conveys—while at the same time 
affording an excellent specimen of condensed and 
intelligent reporting—we take from the Scotsman 
of December 20, 1880, the following report of a 
lecture delivered in Edinburgh by Professor 
Annandale on ‘ What to do in Emergencies ’—that 
is, as regards accidents, wounds, &c. 

‘The lecturer said he had worked professionally 
among them for twenty years, and he had learned 
to know that they were always willing and desirous 


to help their friends and neighbours in distress, 
It was in the hope of assisting them to help their 
friends and neighbours that he offered some 
practical hints in connection with accidents and 
emergencies. As accidents might occur at any 
time, he wished to impress upon them the fact 
that the better care they took of their general 
health the better they would recover from their 
injuries, Cases of serious injury and operations 
came constantly under his notice, and when he 
ascertained that his patient had been temperate 
in his habits and careful of his health, he felt 
some of his anxiety removed. In connection 
with the treatment of wounds, the lecturer 
first explained and illustrated the Listerian 
antiseptic method, and spoke of the importance 
of covering a recently made wound as soon as 
possible, and applying to it some germ-killing 
solution or dressing, such as carbolic or boracic 
acid. When an accident occurred, they should 
try (1) to keep their wits about them, for they 
were more likely thereby to be of use to the 
sufferer ; (2) to ascertain if there was any bleeding, 
and at once check it ; (3) to lay the patient on his 
or her back, or in the position felt to be most 


comfortable. In most cases the patient should be . 


placed in a horizontal position ; but if the breath- 
ing was affected, the sitting or partially sitting 
position was the best; (4) any clothes which 
might be tight or causing discomfort should be 
loosened ; (5) no stimulants should be given unless 
the patient remained in a very faint condition for 
more than half an hour, and after that time they 
should only be administered in small quantities ; 
(6) should the patient feel cold the body should 
be covered with blankets or other wraps; they 
should apply heated bricks or some warm applica- 
tion, unless bleeding was continuing seriously. 
‘Insisting on the importance of all persons 
being carried to their home or to a hospital as 
carefully as possible, the learned Professor shewed 
how, in the absence of other form of stretcher, one 
might be made with a great-coat—the sleeves 
being turned inside out, and the poles passed 
through them and the outside pockets, It being 
often well to keep the clothes or wraps from 
ressing on the injured part, he further shewed 
1ow a “cradle” might be made of the half-hoops 
of a barrel, a piece of tin wire, or even with an 
old hat-box. In all injuries to the head, chest, 
or belly, it was recommended that care should be 
taken to keep the patient quiet until medical aid 
was obtained. External bleeding was often very 
alarming to a non-professional person, but with 
rare exceptions all kinds of bleeding were easily 
stayed. When bleeding took place from the 
external surface of the limbs from any cause, they 
should (1) try direct pressure upon the bleeding 
point, and keep the limb raised above the level of 
the body. This pressure might be made with one 
or more fingers, or with a compress of cotton 
waste, a sponge, handkerchief, or any soft sub- 
stance; (2) should this fail, a ligature of cloth, 
rope, strong twine, or india-rubber cord should be 
applied as tightly as possible round the limb, 
immediately above the bleeding point; a medical 
man should be sent for at once, or the patient 
taken to a hospital; (3) if the bleeding was 
from an external wound on the trunk of 
the body, they should employ direct pressure 


over the bleeding point; (4) if the bleeding a 
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was coming from the interior of the nose or 
other cavity, let them apply cold water or ice 
over the bleeding part, or near it, and keep the 
patient perfectly quiet on his or her back; (5) 
when the bleeding was coming from a diseased 
surface or ulcer, and direct pressure did not stay 
it, the compress should be soaked in a strong 
solution of alum, or in “steel drops.” Should the 
wound from which the blood was coming be large 
and gaping, they might. stulf firmly into it a com- 
press of some soft material large enough to fill 
the cavity. In any case of bleeding, the patient 
might become weak, or might faint; but unless 
the blood was flowing actively, the sign was not 
necessarily a serious one, and the quiet condition 
of the circulation during the faint often assisted 
nature in staying the bleeding by allowing the 
blood to clot, and to block up any wound in a 
blood-vessel. 

‘The treatment of various kinds of wounds, of 
bruises, and sprains, was next dealt with, When 
a bone was broken or dislocated, careful handling 
of the injured person was of great importance. 
They judged that a fracture had taken place by 
the distortion, pain, and too great mobility of the 
part ; and in a dislocation the part was distorted 
and fixed in some unnatural position. <A fracture 
should be treated (1) by carefully removing any 
of the clothes which were compressing or hurting 
the injured part; (2) by very gently replacing 
the bones in their natural shape, or as nearly so 
as possible, and by putting the part in a position 
which gave most ease to the patient; (3) by 
applying some temporary splint or appliance 
which would keep the broken bones from moving 
about and tearing the flesh. For that purpose 
they might use pieces of wood, stick, tin, paste- 
board, wire, straw, firmly-folded cloth or news- 
papers, taking care to pad the splints with some 
soft material, and not to apply them too tightly 
to the parts. Should medical advice not be pro- 
curable for some hours, they should examine the 
loops and see that they were not too tight, as 
rapid swelling of the part might cause them to 
become injuriously tight very quickly. The 
bandaging of injured limbs and other methods 
of treatment spoken of by the Professor were 
practically illustrated by two of the Professor's 
assistants, who operated upon a stalwart young 
tradesman who willingly put himself into their 
hands for the occasion, 

‘Burns and scalds were next referred to, the 
rules laid down for their temporary treatment 
being—(1) remove as soon as possible any burnt or 
heated clothing, or other substance which may be 
in contact with the body ; (2) if the burn or scald 
be slight, wrap the part in dry cotton-wadding ; 
(3) if the burn or scald be extensive, apply cotton- 
wadding to the whole surface, and if there is much 
pain, soak the wadding in carron oil, or sweet or 
linseed oil. Among the other topics touched on 
were the lodgment of foreign bodies in the eye, 
ear, nose, and throat ; the treatment of drowning, 
strangulation, and poisoning ; of fainting, fits, and 
sudden illness ; of ruptures, varicose veins, and 
ulcers of the legs; and hints were given to parents 
on the prevention of deformities of the legs and 
joint-diseases in their children, The learned 
Professor said he should like to see some hall or 

mnasium established, where, under proper super- 
intendence, our girls and young women would 


have regular and proper exercise so as to develop 
their figures, strengthen their bones and muscles, 
improve their health, and fit them more thoroughly 
in the future for the important duties which, as 
persong and mothers, they might be called upon to 


A STRANGE RETRIBUTION. 
CHAPTER III.—LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 


Ir was about five months before I returned to 
Liverpool. In the meanwhile, I had had no reply 
from Fairy, Though somewhat disappointed at 
this, and anxious, I comforted onal by the 
thought that had she decided against me, she 
certainly would not have left me in suspense ; and 
I argued, that if not refused at once, I should be 
accepted in the end. On arriving in Liverpool, 
however, I found a batch of letters awaiting me, 
several being from the Pearsons; and of these I 
took the one that had the latest postmark, and 
opened it, It was from Fairy. How I read that 
letter to the end I cannot tell. The words danced 
and swam before my eyes. I seemed as if in a 
dream. I read the same sentence over and over 
again, and could not gather its meaning. The 
one thing I knew as I laid it down was, that she 
was engaged to be married to Robert Stockdale, 
and had written to tell me, and to ask me to be 
present at her wedding. Now, I am not going to 
attempt to describe what I felt. I could not do 
it, and would not if I could. And it must be 
remembered that the story I am telling is about 
others rather than myself. It is necessary, how- 
ever, for me to say what I learned from the letters 
I received from Fairy and Mrs Pearson. It was 
this: That, in the first place, they had received no 
letter from me for many months, so that my last 
letter must have miscarried. Again, that though 
neither Fairy nor Mrs Pearson had mentioned it, 
Robert Stockdale had for a considerable time been 
paying attentions to my cousin; that about five 
months ago he had proposed to her, and had been 
accepted, and ever since had been most anxious 
to have the ceremony performed ; and would have 
carried his point, but for a severe and protracted 
illness from which Mrs Pearson had but just 
recovered. Not hearing from me for so long, 
they had written to the firm to ask where I was, 
and had been informed that I was expected shortly 
in Liverpool; and so the letter which I had opened 
first had been written. , 

I wrote as soon as I was able—that very evening, 
I think—to Mrs Pearson, and told her the truth ; 
but I could not go to see Fairy married to Stock- 
dale, and I had no reason but the true one to give. 
And I left it to my aunt to tell her as much or as 
little as she thought fit, And then, with a prayer 
that my darling Fairy might meet with as true 
and faithful a love as mine would have been, I 
bid her and my aunt farewell. 

Now, there is one thing which I must say here ; 
and it is, that I do not and never did blame Fairy. 
I am glad to have it now to say that never—not 
even in my darkest moments—did I think evil of 
her, or let the shadow of a doubt disfigure Fairy’s 
image in my heart. I felt certain that, whatever 
the explanation of her conduct might be, she had 
not intended to deceive me with false hopes. 
Over and over again the idea would suggest 
itself that my first letter must have miscarried. 
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The last had done so. But then how account for and that I should have to endure it. But I had no 
that lock of hair sent in answer to it? And I other relations in the world; and I was longing 
would take out the locket, to assure myself again to see Fairy again—my little sister—as I had now 
and again that it was indeed Fairy’s hair. The taught myself to think of her. Mrs Pearson too 
explanation was simple enough, when time after- had been as a mother to me; she was in danger, 


could not be to blame. 


have to tell of Stockdale—is Fairy to be censured 
for accepting such a man as her husband. The 

culiarity of my cousin’s disposition must be 
Some in mind, Her sweet pure heart never 
dreamed of evil; and her imagination, like a magic 


whom her love was incapable of elevating. 


disappointment as they did before it. I heard 
occasionally from my aunt. At first too, I received 


write, and only sent me verbal messages through 
Mrs Pearson ; and so the time wore on. 


It was about two years after the marriage, that 


in the Neptune, a quiet little hote 


down that busy street all your life, and never 
discover the court, to say nothing of the hotel. 
It was an old-fashioned inn, furnished and con- 
ducted in the old way, where you were always 
recognised, greeted as a friend, and your tastes 


before its doors, 
length the place which was for many years my 


had a home—the room always considered mine— 
which was bedroom and sitting-room in one—with 
its low ceiling, its massive mahogany furniture, 
its pair of comfortable old-fashioned arm-chairs, 
one on each side of the broad fireplace, its table 
covered with books, for I was fond of reading, 
and the quaint old oak cabinet full of drawers, in 
which these books and other articles used to 
remain stowed away during my absence. But I 
must hurry on, It was on the evening of the 
second or third day after my return that, as I 
entered the hotel, the waiter handed me a letter. 
‘It came, sir,’ he said, ‘a day or two before you 
arrived, and was put aside; and so we forgot to 
give it to you. 

1 was somewhat angry at this neglect, and more 
so when I read the contents of the letter; and I 
gave strict orders that for the future my letters 
should be placed in a certain drawer in the oak 
cabinet I have spoken of. 

The letter in question was from Fairy. It was 
to tell me that her mother was seriously ill, and 
to beg of me to come to Rathminster at once. I 
could not refuse, nor did I wish to do so. I knew 


by this time that I should have to carry with me | 
through life the sorrow that had come upon me, | But I thought there was, over and above all this, 


wards revealed it; but many a weary wakeful and not a moment should be lost in going to see 
night did I spend trying to discover it, An, her; so, early the next morning, I set out for 
explanation I knew there must be, for Fairy | Rathminster. 


Nor—let it be remembered as I tell what I shall | She was still alive, but sinking rapidly. I was 


wand, made all she loved beautiful and good. she felt at seeing me was reflected in her face ; she 


She carried with her into womanhood that happy seemed almost unchanged since I had seen her 

ower, which she possessed as a child, of making last. But as the momentary brightness passed 
Cae and heroes out of the poorest materials. | away, I could not help noticing that she was pale, 
She was indeed mistaken ; and alas! met with one and that there was resting on her countenance a 


The weeks and months passed by after my as of settled melancholy. 


letters from Fairy. After a while, she ceased to perfectly. After looking at me for a few moments, 


an event occurred which led to my revisiting said: ‘Tom, watch over my girl.’ I forget what 
Rathminster. I had returned with the Petrel to answer I gave at the moment; but she did not 
Liverpool, and had taken up my pape as usual seem satisfied, and we heard her say : ‘ Kneel down, 

in a quiet little and promise.’ Fairy was weeping bitterly, and 
court off Dale Street. You might walk up and did not speak. I was about to say something, 


and ways remembered. There was no fuss or! and closed her eyes. That word ‘Promise!’ was 
overcrowding inside the place; no rattle of car- the last she ever spoke. She was buried in the 
riages or tramp of passengers or cry of newsboys old churchyard of which I have spoken, just out- 
4 feel inclined to describe at side the town. 


home, if such a wanderer as I can be said to have never noticed up to this any sign of dislike on his 


I arrived at my aunt’s house not a hour too soon, 


taken at once to her room by Stockdale, who told 
me that she seemed very anxious to see me, and 
had asked several times that morning whether I 
had come. Fairy was in the sickroom, and met 
me at the door. Fora few moments the pleasure 


look, not so much of temporary grief, I thought, 


Mrs Pearson opened her eyes as I came to the 
bedside, and I perceived that she knew me 


she seemed anxious to speak, and made one or two 
unsuccessful efforts to do so. At last—Stockdale 
and his wife were standing beside me at the time— 
she made another attempt, and in a very low voice 


when Stockdale exclaimed hastily: ‘Oh, Mrs 
Pearson, Rivers has found that such a promise is 
needless, I’ll take good care of her, you know.’ 
But she only said again: ‘ Promise!’ and I knelt 
down and did as she wished. She seemed satisfied, 


Whatever aversion I had to Stockdale, I had 


art towards me, but rather the reverse. Now, 
owever, though we had not met for many years, 
and I had certainly done nothing to displease him, 
I could not help perceiving that his manner to- 
wards me was cold and distant, and that he seemed 
anxious to avoid me as much as possible. And 
when, a few hours after my arrival, he was taking 
poor Fairy for the last time from the house that 
had been her home, he said to me: ‘ Well, Rivers, 
Iam sorry that under the circumstances [ cannot 
ask you to the Cottage; but you surely won't go 
away without coming to say good-bye to us ?’ 
Hearing this, I made up my mind to leave Rath- 
minster as soon after the funeral as I could, unless 
indeed Fairy should wish me to remain; for I 
was beginning to fear that she had made an 
unhappy marriage, and that Stockdale was unkind 
to her. I was quite unable, it is true, to imagine 
how I could be of any use to her, were such the 
case, Still, she had written for me to come; and 
then there was the promise which Mrs Pearson 
had required me to make. What could be the 
meaning of it? Fairy certainly seemed the reverse 
of happy; but had that been all, her mother’s 
illness and death were enough to account for it. 
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something unusual in my cousin’s manner—a kind 
of timidity and restraint, as if she were afraid of her 
husband. Well, I should make an effort, I thought, 
to find out the truth, I should have a talk with 
Fairy before I left. My promise to her mother, 
it seemed to me, required at least so much as 
this. And then, while I was turning the matter 
over in my mind, one thing suddenly struck 
me as singular; I mean the expression used by 
Stockdale: ‘Rivers has found that it is needless 
to make such a promise.’ I remembered the words 
perfectly, and now wondered that their strange- 
ness had not occurred to me before, If he had 
merely said that such a promise on my part 
would be useless or unnecessary, that would 
have been natural enough—but ‘Rivers has,found.’ 
Now, why should he have said that? If he had 
ever heard of that childish agreement which Fairy 
and I had made, that might explain it; but how 
could that be? Fairy certainly would not have 
told him of it; probably she had forgotten the 
circumstance. I do not think that even as children 
we had ever spoken of our promise after the 
evening we made it by the Holy Well. It was a 
passing fancy of my little cousin’s—a childish 
whim which, even had she ever remembered it, she 
would never have thought of relating. Yet that 
expression of Stockdale’s was very strange: ‘Rivers 
has found.” The more I thought of it, the more 
unaccountable it seemed. How could he have 
known that I ever had made any promise of 
the kind ? 

All at once it flashed across my mind that in 


the letter in which I had asked Fairy to be my | 1 


wife, and which she had never received, I had 
spoken of that old compact that there was between 
us, and said that I trusted she would give me 
the right to be indeed her protector—or some- 
thing to that effect. How that letter had mis- 
carried, I had never heard, nor indeed inquired. 
Now, the suspicion forced itself upon me that 
Stockdale had seen that letter. The words he had 
spoken had fallen from him in an unguarded 
moment, and I felt sure that he had unconsciously 
betrayed himself, Then too, I remembered that, 
by my aunt’s account, the time of Stockdale’s 
proposal and his sudden anxiety to hasten the 
marriage just tallied with the time at which my 
letter should have been received. Yes; I under- 
stood it now. He had intercepted my letter; he 
had read it; he had kept it from my cousin, and 
had urged his own suit with eagerness, And he 
had succeeded. He had done me a wrong greater, 
it seemed to me, than if he had robbed me of life 
itself, for had he not taken from me all life’s hope 
and happiness? 

I shall not describe the dark and bitter feelings 
that then filled my soul. I thank heaven that 
they have long since passed away entirely; I 
thank heaven above all that my arm was never 
raised to inflict punishment for the injury that 
was done me, great as it was; for I have seen 
enough to make me ever remember who it is that 
has said, ‘ Vengeance is Mince.’ 


CHAPTER IV.,—MORE LINKS. 


Though I had no doubt but that Stockdale 
had intercepted my letter, yet I was determined, 
if possible, to Ee the matter beyond ques- 
tion. At first, 1 thought of making inquiries at 


the post-office as to who had received the letters 
from the office ; for in those days, in Rathminster 
at least, letters were not delivered at the houses, 
but lay in the post-oflice till called for. On con- 
sideration, I abandoned this idea, because I thought 
it unlikely that the postmaster could recollect 
what happened two years before sufliciently well 
to enable him to give me any information on such 
a point ; and I was unwilling, moreover, to give 
occasion for any gossip on the subject. And it 
would be best on the whole to find out what I 
could in the first place from Fairy. I should 
have to see my cousin at anyrate ; for I could not 
leave Rathminster without knowing, if possible, 
why Mrs Pearson had exacted that promise from 
me. But Stockdale’s coldness towards me—while 
it confirmed my suspicion that he had seen my 
letter, and so regarded me in the light of a lover 
of Fairy’s—made it difficult for me to have an 
of speaking to her. Some days had 
already passed since the funeral, and I had heard 
nothing from the Stockdales ; nor had I seen them 
or been invited to visit them. I did not wish to 
write to Fairy, and I could not well ask to have 
a private interview with her; and in paying a 
formal visit, it was not likely that I should have 
an opportunity of making such inquiries as I 
wished ; indeed, it was evidently Stockdale’s inten- 
tion to keep me at a distance. 

At length, as no other course seemed open to 
me, I determined to walk out to the Cottage, in 
hopes that accident a might afford me the 
opportunity I desired. That afternoon, therefore, 
did so; and on reaching the churchyard, 1 
passed through it, and followed the pathway across 
the fields, I had not gone more than a hundred 
yards along it, when I saw my cousin a little in 
advance of me, walking slowly homewards, A 
few rapid steps brought me to her side, ‘O Fairy,’ 
I said as we shook hands, ‘I am glad I happened 
to find you. I was just on my way to the Cottage. 
Where have you been? To Rathminster ?? 

‘No, Tom,’ she said ; ‘I have been to the church- 
yard to see my mother’s grave ;’ and she burst 
into tears, We walked on in silence for some 
time, until she had recovered her composure ; and 
then looking up into my face, she said: ‘O Tom, 
I am very glad we happened to meet; for there 
is one thing I wish to say to you. I don’t like 
to speak to Robert about it; but I should like 
to be buried, Tom, when I die, beside mother.’ 
She spoke quite calmly; but her extreme pale- 
ness, and a strange expression which I had never 
seen in her face before, alarmed me; and I 
exclaimed : ‘ Why, Fairy, tell me, are you ill? Is 
there anything the matter with you ?’ 

‘O no,’ she replied; ‘nothing. But I know that 
I shan’t live long, and I could not speak to Robert 
about it—it would vex him so, Another thing, 
she continued, ‘that I wished to say to you is, 
that you must not think me changed towards you, 
or that I am forgetting my dear old friend. O 
Tom, don’t think hardly of me, or forget me, what- 
ever happens. Pray, don’t, for you are now my 
dearest, my only friend, But what I mean to say 
is-—— Here she hesitated a little. Then she 
continued: ‘The fact is, Tom, that Robert, some- 
how, does not like you as he should. But he 
does not know you as I do. And you must not 
be hard upon him. It is some unaccountable 
prejudice of his; but I thought it best to tell 
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you, as I feared you might wonder at his manner 
towards you, and at my not writing, or asking 
you to our house,’ 

‘Well, I replied, ‘I am sorry he has taken a 
dislike to me. I am sure I have never given him 
any ground for it. At anyrate, it will have no 
effect upon my feelings for you. But tell me, 
Fairy, is he very kind to you?’ 

I was angry with myself the moment I had 
asked this question, for the blood rushed into 
my cousin’s cheeks, and I observed that her lips 
quivered. 

‘Tom,’ she said, ‘you have no right to’—— 
Then she stopped abruptly, and covered her face 
with her hands; and I could see that she was 
weeping. 

‘Fairy,’ I cried, ‘forgive me; and don’t be 
vexed. You must think of me as your brother 
now. I feel as if you were my sister, and you 
cannot wonder that I am anxious to hear that you 
are happy.’ 

She then said, as she grew quite calm again: 
‘Oh, I am not angry, Tom; and I forgot. After 
the promise you made my mother, you have a 
right to take care of me. But don’t think, pray, 
don’t think for a moment that Robert does not 
love me. Indeed, he does. He’s very fond of me. 
And you know,’ she added, as she gave a little 
laugh—very sad, it sounded to me—‘one must 
give up some of one’s own way when one marries. 
ary promised, you must know, Mr Rivers, to 
obey.’ 

‘Well, Fairy, will you allow me to ask another 
question ?’ 

‘Yes, Tom, I shan’t be so foolish again.’ 

*Can you tell me then,’ I said, ‘ what made your 
mother so anxious that I should make that 
promise 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ she replied. ‘At least, I 
fancy it may be that she thought me sometimes 
unhappy. You see, I used always to be so merry 
and childish ; but that goes off, you know, when 
one grows older and is married. And Robert is 
sometimes low-spirited, and things put him out; 
and I suppose I can’t help being vexed when 
matters go wrong with him. If you ever marry, 
Tom, and so justify the report we heard, you will 
find that you will have then more than your own 
troubles to bear. And I, you know, had never 
anything to grieve me all my life. Idothink my 
only trials were parting from you when you went 
to sea; and so, except on that account or for some 
childish annoyance, mamma never saw me grieved 
in any way; and I suppose she thought me 
changed, as perhaps I am a little. That must 
have been her reason.—But remember,’ she 
ee. looking up into my face as she laid her 

and upon my arm—‘remember always, Robert 
is very very fond of me!’ 

We spoke no more on this subject; Fairy 
seemed to wish to avoid it, And 1 had heard 
enough. I knew now that my cousin’s married 
life was not, and would not be a happy life. She 
had not said that her husband was kind to her ; 
she had been unable to say that. ‘Alas, alas!’ 
I thought, ‘what will become of my darling Fairy, 
linked to one who can treat her harshly ?’ 

I felt, however, that there was still another 
matter on which I was anxious to be informed ; 
so I spoke to Fairy of myself and what had hap- 
pened to me since we met, of the letters I had 


received from home, and those I had written. And 
then I took occasion to ask her how she got 
my letters, whether she went to the post-office her- 
self, or who brought them. And then she told 
me with a shy little smile, that ever since that 
morning on which I had left Rathminster, Robert 
Stockdale used to call, when at home, at the office, 
and bring her any letters that might be for her. 
‘Though they were few enough, and hardly ever 
one from you, Tom,’ she added, She was glad I 
thought, to have this little instance of her hus- 
band’s attentiveness, to tell me. Poor Fairy! But 
I remembered that Stockdale was familiar with 
my handwriting, and that my initials stood out 
clearly on the seal, And I now knew for certain 
what had become of my lost letter. 

‘And perhaps you have forgotten a letter which 
had a primrose inside it. Did he bring you that 
one?’ inquired, 

*O yes, Tom,’ she said ;, ‘it was the first one he 
brought me. I remember it very well, and your 
dreadful leap. As you did not name your reward, 
I thought a lock of my hair would be quite recom- 
pense enough for so rash an act.’ 

‘Why, Fairy, did I ask for nothing? Was there 
nothing in the letter but the primrose ?’ 

‘Nothing, she answered. ‘I remember quite 
well, You merely said in a postscript that you 
inclosed the flower.’ 

‘And from whom did you hear that I was going 
to be married ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, Robert heard it ever so long ago in Liver- 
pool ; and we wondered that you never mentioned 
it tous. But tell me, was it not true ?’ 

‘ No, Fairy,’ I exclaimed ; ‘it was a lie. But 
never mind ; it makes no difference now. I under- 
stand how the report arose.’ 

It was clear as daylight now what had happened. 
Stockdale had withheld my private letter to Fairy. 
The flower he had not removed, because it was only 
mentioned in the postscript, and he did not under- 
stand its import ; and I had been totally misled 
by poor Fairy’s gift. I could not tell Fairy the 
baseness of her husband; and it required all my 

ower of self-restraint to conceal my emotion. 

changed the subject; and we walked on slowly, 
saying little until we reached a little wood through 
which the pathway led. We were now close to 
the Cottage ; and I, having no inclination to meet 
Stockdale, determined to bid Fairy good-bye and 
return to the town, 

‘Promise me,’ I said, ‘that you will certainly 
write if ever you should require my es of 

‘O yes, Tom,’ she steadily answered; ‘I pro- 
mise.’ 

I was not satisfied. I had taken her hand to 
bid her farewell, and still held it in mine. 
feared that she might need my assistance and yet 
not ask for it. ‘Promise,’ I said, ‘that you will 
write at any time that you feel in your heart your 
dear mother would have wished that you should. 
Promise that, Fairy, and I shall be content.’ 

What her answer might have been, I do not 
know ; for at that moment Stockdale dashed out 
from among the trees close to us, his face distorted 
with rage, ‘So,’ he cried, addressing his wife, and 
almost unable to speak with excitement, ‘ this is 
the way you go to see your mother’s grave! Oh, 
I understood your deceit from the first! Did not 
I tell you, you were to have nothing more to do 
with this person? And yet you at once make 
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an appointment with him. Over him I have no 
authority ; he may do as he pleases, so as he does 
not interfere with me and mine. But once for all, 
my wife shall obey me, or it will be worse for 
her!’ 

Fairy remained wonderfully calm through this 
outburst on the part of her husband. I could see 
she was vexed that I was witness of it; but she 
bore it so patiently herself, that I felt sure it was 
of no uncommon occurrence. 

When Stockdale had finished speaking, she said 
very quietly: ‘You are quite mistaken, Robert. 
You know I wanted you to come with me, and you 
would not. And Tom overtook me quite accident- 
ally as I was returning.” Then fearing, I think, 
that if she remained, her husband might display 
yet further his harshness towards herself and the 
cruel jealousy of his temper, she turned to me, 
and said : ‘Good-bye, Tom.’ One touch of her 
gentle hand, one kind look from those dark-gray 
eyes—the last—and my darling cousin had gone. 
And Stockdale and I remained upon the path. 

He was the first to speak. ‘Rivers, he said, 
‘you have heard what 1 have said to my wife. 
Perhaps you think me wrong—perhaps you think 
me unjust. I don’t mean to discuss the matter 
with you. But one thing you must understand 
is, that I won’t endure—no, not for a moment— 
any interference of yours in my concerns. And 
it’s as well that I should have this opportunity 
of asking you what you meant by that promise 
you made Mrs Pearson ?” 

I found some difficulty in replying to him. I 
had scarcely understood his question, filled as my 
mind was with the thought of his treachery towards 
myself, and his cruelty to one whom I loved better 
than my life, and who, but for his baseness, it 
might have been my happiness to cherish and pro- 
tect. AsI hesitated, he continued, in his rough 
overbearing manner: ‘ Come, it is better that we 
should understand one another. What did you 
mean by that promise ?’ 

‘Well, I replied, ‘I have no objection to answer 
you. What I meant by that promise was this: 
that I should consider Annie as my sister, and 
that I should act a brother’s part by her whenever 
she should stand in need of it.’ 

‘Brother! sister!’ exclaimed Stockdale with a 
sneer, ‘It’s but lately you thought of such a 
relationship. I know more about the matter than 
you imagine.’ 

‘Stockdale, I replied, ‘in one thing you are 
right, and it’s better, as you said, that we should 
clearly understand one another. I understand 
you, what you mean, and what you are. And 
now you shall understand me. You think I have 
for my cousin a love greater than a brother’s for 
his sister. Perhaps that is true. When we were 
children together, and I was her constant com- 
panion, and when to please her used to be my 
chief delight, I loved her with more than a 
brother’s love, and every year that has passed 
over our heads since has added to the strength of 
my affection. In childhood, in boyhood, I loved 
her as only one who had known her so long and 
so well could. And when I became a man, then 
it was the dearest hope of my life that one day I 
might be able to ask her to become my wife. It 
was this hope that made separation from her 
tolerable ; it was this hope that nerved me to 
work as few have done; it was this hope that 


enabled me to win the position which I now hold; 
and then, after years of patience and of toil, when 
the time came that I had a right to ask her to be 
my wife, and I wrote to her—tor I could not come 
to see her—you basely stole my letter !—Yes,’ I 
said, for his lips moved as if he was going to 
speak ; ‘I know it all, and it’s useless for you to 
deny it—you basely read and kept back more 
than one letter of mine to her. Tt is you who 
have robbed me of my hope, and made life for 
mea ruin! I know what your love for her is—a 
feeling unworthy of that holy name—for I have 
heard you speak to her. Learn now what my 
love for her is. When I can see the man before 
me who has spoken to her as you have spoken, 
and has done me the injury that you have done, 
and yet leave him unpunished, it is because I 
love her.—And now, mark me, Stockdale !’? I con- 
tinued. ‘You wished to know the meaning of my 
promise to Mrs Pearson. Well, I believe you treat 
my cousin cruelly. If so, let me warn you of 
this, that her love for you is your protection— 
keep that protection if you can; for take my 
solemn warning that if you lose it, I shall fulfil 
my promise to her mother in a way that only one 
you have so injured can !’ 

Stockdale made no reply. He stood before me 
pale and motionless, and I turned to leave him, 
As I did so, he asked me in a low voice whether 
I intended to come and see his wife. I answered : 
‘No; not unless she asks me to do so, 

‘That, I heard him say, ‘she will never do 
while she lives,’ 

And we parted, I had nothing to keep me in 
Rathminster—my staying there could do no good, 
would only increase the unreasoning jealousy of 
Stockdale, and make Fairy’s life more miserable ; 
so I returned to England. 


STORY OF QUEEN LOUISE OF PRUSSIA. 


THERE may be some Englishmen, or even English- 
women, who are not yet acquainted with the 
life and history of the great and noble Queen 
Louise of Prussia, mother of the present Emperor 
of Germany William L, and wife of King Frederick- 
William III. Therefore, when I heard of the 
celebration of the unveiling of the ‘ Louisen-monu- 
ment’ in the Thiergarten of Berlin, on the 10th 
of March 1880, I thought a slight sketch of her 
life, illustrated with a few of those touching 
little stories which keep her memory green in the 
hearts of her Prussian subjects, might perhaps be 
acceptable to English readers. 

Louise, queen of Prussia, was born in Hanover 
on the 10th of March 1776. She was the daughter 
of Prince Karl of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and of 
Princess Frederika Caroline Louise of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. Whilst but nine years of age, she 
suffered, in the death of her mother, the greatest 
misfortune that can befall a child. Her life had 
thus a sad beginning. Her father removed from 
town into a quiet country-place called Herren- 
hausen, and here Louise enjoyed for over two 

ears a quiet and peaceful country-life. But soon 
oe father discovered that the fond care and 
attention of a mother was necessary in his large 
family of children; and he resolved to marry their 
aunt, Princess Charlotte, sister of his first wife, 
which marriage took place in 1784. This occur- 
rence brought our little Princess Louise from her 
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tranquil asylum of Herrenhausen, she having then 
removed along with her father and second mother 
to Hanover. 

Louise was again doomed to sorrow and mis- 
fortune ; for in little more than a year after the 
marriage, her second mother was also taken from 
her, again making her father’s house the house of 
mourning. He therefore left Hanover once more 
with his family, in order to place them under the 
care of their grandmother, the Landgravine of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. Here the education of the little 
Princess Louise was intrusted to a Swiss lady, 
Mademoiselle de Gilieu, who proved herself at 
once a devoted teacher and kind friend to the 
motherless child. It was with this lady that 
Louise wandered about from cottage to cottage of 
the poor, appearing like a little angel in the abodes 
of sorrow and sickness. These few years passed 
with very few interruptions in her quiet studious 
life. When she was thirteen years old, one of her 
sisters was married to Prince Karl Alexander of 
Thurn and Taxis, and this event was the means of 
drawing Louise into a gayer sphere. Louise and 
her sister Frederika were invited by their new 
relatives to witness the coronation of the Emperor 
Leopold II. in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, on which 
occasion she formed an intimacy with the mother 
of the great German poet Goethe, in whose house 
she and her sister spent many a happy hour, 

It is related by a lady who was acquainted with 
Goethe’s mother, that on one occasion the young 
Princesses were out in the yard amusing them- 
selves, as other children would, by pumping water 
out of the well. Madame their attendant, a lady 
to whom etiquette was law, was engaged in con- 
versation with Goethe’s mother when this sport 
began. At length noticing how the two children 
were engaged, and that both were highly delighted 
with their occupation, she sprang up aghast, intend- 
ing tocall them in, Mrs Goethe tried to persuade 
her not to disturb them in their innocent amuse- 
ment, especially as it could not do them any harm, 
But persuasion was of no avail. Madame thought 
it quite contrary to all dignity that Princesses 
should have their little skirts tucked up, and be 
thus pumping water like little peasants. She was 
bent upon calling them in; Mrs Goethe was equally 
bent upon leaving them alone. She would not 
have the children interfered with in their harmless 
amusement. Telling Madame, therefore, to make 
herself comfortable, she ran to the door and locked 
it, leaving Madame prisoner on the other side. ‘I 
was so sorry for the poor children,’ she said after- 
wards, in describing what happened ; ‘and would 
rather have taken any consequences on myself, 
than let them be interfered with in the few little 
games which they only could play at my house ; 
and I was very glad to hear them say on leaving, 
that they had never amused themselves so much 
before.’ 

The French Revolution having thrown its brand 
of discord into Rhineland, Louise, with her grand- 
mother and her sister Frederika, was obliged to 
leave Frankfort and go to Hildburghausen, where 
her eldest sister was the wife of the ruling Duke 
Frederick. Here she remained till the recapture 
of Frankfort from the French in December 1792 ; 
from which city, which had now become the head- 
quarters of German attack, the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Darmstadt wrote to Louise’s grandmother, asking 
her to return with her grandchildren from Hild- 


burghausen by way of Frankfort, at which place 
they were to be introduced to their high relative 
the king of Prussia, whose mother and Louise’s 
mother were first-cousins, Louise therefore, with 
her sister Frederika, and accompanied by their 
grandmother, came to Frankfort, where, at the 
very first meeting, she won the heart of the Crown- 
Prince of Prussia. ‘That is the one, or no one 
else on earth, said he to himself. Her sister 
Frederika at the same time found a lover in Prince 
Ludwig, brother of the Crown-Prince; and ten 
months afterwards, two weddings took place, the 
one uniting Louise and the Crown-Prince, the 
other Frederika and Ludwig—an event which 
caused great joy throughout entire Germany. A 
story indicative of the Princess Louise’s kindly 
nature, is told in connection with the marriage. 
A triumphal arch had been built in front of 
the Emperor William’s palace; and forty young 
maidens, all the daughters of Berlin citizens, 
dressed in white, were in attendance to welcome 
the young Princess. A very pretty girl was chosen 
to hand a poem to the Princess Louise, welcoming 
her with a few appropriate verses. Louise, charmed 
with the sweetness of the little reciter, and yield- 
ing to the impulse of a free, unaffected, and loving 
nature, stooped down and warmly embraced and 
kissed the child. 

Louise, whose grace and beauty had already 
taken the hearts of her future subjects by storm, 
became now the very pattern of a true and noble 
woman, an affectionate and devoted wife. She 
often regretted that her education had been so 
much more French than German. Such was a 
whim of the time. France at that period gave the 
tone to manners and education, German literature 
being only in its infancy, and the German language 
itself entirely neglected by the upper classes, 
It is well known, for instance, that Frederick the 
Great could not speak his own mother-tongue 
correctly, Louise therefore most zealously set 
about to remedy her deficiencies in this respect by 
persevering study, at the same time assisting and 
encouraging those scholars who had imposed it as 
a duty on themselves to banish all Gallicisms, and 
to elevate the standard of their own neglected 
literature. Especially did Louise’s heart rebel 
against the rigid court etiquette, also a product 
of France, which then prevailed. She desired to 
act in her own free and natural way, and that 
others should have the same liberty. With a 
heart tender and impulsive, she disliked such 
excess of etiquette as interfered with her methods 
of doing good, and with her modest but happy 
family and country life. 

Her first step towards a reformation of German 
customs was, that she and her husband should 
address each other without those formalities which 
had hitherto been enacted by the etiquette of the 
court. She also set aside the custom of the court 
that the illustrious spouse should only enter the 
private apartments of his wife after being first 
announced by the Mistress of the Ceremonies ; 
asking whether it would please Her Royal High- 
ness to grant His Royal Highness an interview. 
It was now the rule that Frederick-William saw 
Louise whenever he pleased, without any ceremony 
of announcement. These innovations in court 
manners and customs were not, however, effected 
without many remonstrances on the part of those 
who saw in such changes the end of all dignity, as 
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they conceived dignity to be. The Mistress of 
Ceremonies, for instance, was greatly perplexed 
when the Prince gave up the formality of being 
introduced by her to his wife’s apartments, an 
spoke earnestly with His Highness on the subject, 
explaining to him the serious consequences that 
must ensue from so bad an example. His Highness 
listened respectfully, and seemed to take the 
matter in earnest, saying with a smile: ‘Very well, 
Madame; I will follow your kind advice, Have the 
goodness, then, to go to her Royal Highness the 
Crown-Princess of Prussia and say, her humble 
husband would be greatly pleased if her Royal 
Highness would most graciously vouchsafe him an 
audience.’ 

Madame’s face beamed with joy—she had at last 
saved the honour of the court—and she sailed 
majestically away to convey to her Royal High- 
ness this high-toned message. But—could it be 
possible? On entering the room, she found his 

oyal Highness had got there before her, and was 
sitting side by side with Louise on a couch, his 
arm lovingly encircling her waist! He burst out 
laughing. Madame stood aghast, unable to speak. 

‘Well, dear Madame,’ said the Prince, ‘ you now 
know that my Louise and I can always see each 
other whenever we please, and this without giving 
anybody trouble. You are a very good woman, 
and a very good Mistress of Ceremonies; but it 
is only fair and Christian-like that a man should 
be able to see his wife whenever he likes.’ 

Thus Louise came to be the prime restorer of 
some good old German customs which in course of 
time had been displaced by French manners— 
more refined possibly, but less natural and sincere. 

Louise was in all respects a good and devoted 
wife, domesticated and economical in her habits, 
and a shining example to her sex, Besides, Nature 
had endowed her with much grace and beauty. 
She was tall and well formed ; with a sweet and 
noble face, large blue eyes, and a head of lovely 
golden curls, that were simply combed back. She 
wanted no artificial adornment to make her look 
a queen. Her state robes, necessary to one in her 
position, seemed a burden to her; and when she 
returned from such court festivities as obliged her 
to appear in courtly apparel, she did not feel 
happy and at home until she had taken them off, 
and was again in her usual elegant yet simple 
attire, her favourite summer costume of white 
muslin, At home in a little family circle, sur- 
rounded by a few old friends, there Louise felt 
happy once more, and there Frederick-William 
felt again in possession of his pearl. Well might 
he have exclaimed, when finding themselves 
téte-d-téte: ‘Now Louise, I am happy; now I 
know you are my wife.’ 

‘But am I not always your wife?’ said she. 

‘No, he replied ; ‘you must too often be the 
Crown-Princess,’ 

Many a time they would be seen walking arm 
in arm Unter den Linden, or promenading in the 
Thiergarten, taking a lively interest in all that 
passed around them ; now and then stopping and 
talking to some poor old man or woman, inquiring 
into their circumstances, rendering help if needed; 
and at all events leaving a pleasant remembrance 
behind them. But the happiest time of Frederick- 
William and his beloved Louise was spent at 
Paretz, a village about ten miles from Potsdam. 
There they enjoyed the blessings of a peaceful 


country-life, and, as was most pleasing to the 
Prince, the rest and independence of a private 
gentleman. No luxury was found in this little 
Eden, All and everything was country-like, even 
to the very furniture. The Prince had this little 
retreat built specially for himself, because the 
beautiful and luxurious castle of Oranienburg, 
which the king presented to Louise on her first 
birthday as Crown-Princess of Prussia, was found 
too large and unhomely to please the young 
couple, and the neighbourhood too noisy. When 
the little castle of Paretz was to be built, the 
Prince expressed distinctly the desire that all 
should be constructed and arranged as if it were 
only for a farmer. He was happy as the Squire 
of Paretz, and Louise as the Lady or Lady-Queen 
of Paretz, as the peasants sometimes called her. 
In the midst of happy country-folks, the royal 
couple were the most happy. At harvest-time 
Louise took part in her villagers’ rural amuse- 
ments, Once, it is related, her royal husband had 
romised them a ball for the next harvest-home. 
t was to take place just in front of the castle. 
Villagers in their own way are very fond of gran- 
deur, and no doubt this harvest-home to which 
the noble Squire and his Lady had invited them 
was the subject of many plans and deliberations, 
In the evening, the promised ball came off, and 
was opened by the Squire-Prince and the Lady- 
Princess, The delighted villagers, young and old, 
followed suit of their beloved master. The first 
dance being over, it was the Lady’s turn to dance, 
according to old German custom, with the head 
male servant ; whilst the Squire had to choose the 
head maid-servant for his partner; and what was 
thus the custom, the Prince and Princess made 
their duty. 

Here let us tell a little story which pictures 
Louise as an amiable hostess, mindful of the 
comforts of her guests. One of her frequent visi- 
tors, a special friend of her husband, was an 
old General, called Kéckeritz. This old soldier, 
after having dined with his royal friends, always 
manifested at a certain time a peculiar nervous- 
ness and restlessness, as if wishing to depart ; 
whilst at other hours of the day he was only 
too glad to stay and have a friendly chat. 
But after dinner he always shewed this great 
anxiety to get home. Louise was puzzled at 
the old man’s strange behaviour, and resolved 
to find out the cause. She made inquiries of his 
steward, who after a few questions explained that 
the old General had indulged for so many years 
in the habit of smoking a long pipe after dinner, 
that now he could not possibly do without it. 
The next time the old General came to dine, he 
exhibited after the repast the same nervous rest- 
lessness, and rose to take leave, Whereupon 
Louise rose too, and said: ‘ Wait a little, General ; 
I want to shew you something.’ She went into 
the next room. On her return, she held a long 
pipe already filled, in one hand, and a burning 
wax-light and a ‘spill,’ in the other. Handing 
the pipe to the astonished old man, and lighting 
the spill, she said: ‘There, my old General ; 
make yourself comfortable; this time you shall 
not desert us.’ 

But those happy days of quiet ‘living for each 
other’ soon came to a close. On the 16th 
November 1797, the king died; and with the 
crown, the responsibilities, sorrows, and anxieties 
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of a monarch devolved upon Louise’s husband, 
King Frederick-William III. The young king 
and queen took up their residence at Berlin, 
choosing for their abode not the King’s, but the 
less luxurious Crown-Prince’s Palace. The finan- 
cial circumstances of Prussia being rather weak, 
the king and queen wisely refrained from extra- 
vagances. Moreover, Louise’s great pleasure was 
to do good and make sad faces bright, often spend- 
ing so much out of her own pin-money, that she 
had not enough left for her moderate personal 
needs. Her husband at one time becoming 
anxious on this account, gently remonstrated with 
her about this too extensive liberality. ‘How 
hard it is, said she, ‘to hear of want and misery 
and not be able to give help” He kissed her, and 
filled her purse. 

As Louise was a liberal donor to all public 
benevolent undertakings and institutions, so she 
also shewed a willing heart to help and encou- 
rage private individuals who wanted her notice. 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, and many 
others experienced this. But not to the great and 
accomplished alone was Louise the protecting 
genius ; any one in trouble she was ever ready 
to help. 

By-and-by, Napoleon’s ambitious projects drew 
Germany into war, and state affairs began to 
monopolise the attention of the king and queen. 
Louise was at this time in very delicate health, 
partly caused through the loss of her youngest 
child, tly from the threatening advent of 
political disturbances. The king himself was 
deeply occupied with state affairs, The queen 
was absent for the sake of her health at the 
baths of Pyrmont, when the king resolved upon 
war and prepared for the outbreak, Anxious 
about her recovery, he had kept this step a secret 
from her until she returned to Charlottenburg, 
where he himself informed her of his preparations. 
When Louise heard of the declaration of war, she 
approved of it with heart and soul, as it was for a 
cause in which the honour of the king her husband 
and of his subjects was involved. As she always 
used to accompany the king at reviews and 
manceuvres, so she was now his faithful companion 
during the war. She had shared with him the 
enjoyments of their happy days, and she was now 
willing to share with him the troubles, sorrows, 
and privations of darker times, This unhappy 
war, however, broke both the health and the 
heart of Louise. After the Peace of Tilsit, she 
returned to Berlin, but was no more the same. 
Her eyes, so full of life.and spirit in her happy 
days, were now dim with weeping, and her cheeks 
were pale. She received a sad but still a joyful 
reception, and was once more made aware how 
much her people loved her. ‘Nothing,’ she wrote 
about this time, ‘will dazzle me any more ; my 
kingdom is not of this world.’ 

As if in presentiment of her early death, she 
devoted herself with redoubled care to the mental 
development of her children, ‘Justice, faith, 
love, was the legend on her favourite seal ; and 
her motto was, ‘God is my trust’ ‘I do not 
complain, she one time said, ‘that the days of 
my life were cast in this unhappy epoch. Perhaps 


my existence gave life to children who may one | 


day contribute to the welfare of mankind” Ina 
letter to her father, she says: ‘Time and circum- 
stances educate and form the character of man. 


It may be good for our children that they experi- 
enced the dark phases of life in their youthful 
days. Had they grown up in abundance and 
comfort, they might have thought it perhaps all 
a matter of course.” ‘Our William’ [the present 
Emperor of Germany] ‘will,’ she wrote to her 
father, ‘if I am not very mistaken, be entirely 
like his father, simple, upright, and sensible, Even 
in his appearance, he bears the greatest resem- 
blance, only he will not be so handsome. You 
see, my dear father, I am still in love with my 
husband? 

She was not much longer to be spared to them. 
Whilst on a visit to her father, whom she had not 
seen for some years, she was taken ill. The king 
at the same time lay sick in bed in Charlottenburg, 
struck down with fever. As soon as he felt able 
to travel he rejoined his beloved Louise, but only 
in time to see her die, to close those eyes which 
were the light of his life. When the king arrived, 
Louise expressed her gratification at seeing him, 
and inquired with whom he came. ‘Fritz and 
William,’ said the king, and as he spoke he 
could not restrain his tears, ‘I will go and fetch 
them,’ he said, and left the room. 

‘Am I then so very ill?’ Louise inquired of 
her sister Frederika, ‘The king seems to bid me 
farewell. Oh, tell him,’ said she—‘tell him he 
must not do so, or else I shall die on the spot.’ 

The king re-entered, leading the two Princes. 
They knelt down before their mother’s bed ; but 
another attack of cramp in the chest seized her. 
Some beef-tea was brought in for her, which the 
king endeavoured to persuade her to take. She 
could not ; she was too weak. Once more he lost 
all composure, and left the room. ‘Do, said 
Louise to Frederika, ‘drink it yourself; it will 
grieve him so to see that I could not take it.’ 

Dr Heim had followed the king, to inform him 
that the queen was near her end. 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed the king, ‘I am an unhappy 
man ; if she were not mine, she would live; but 
since she is my wife, I must lose her !’ 

On re-entering, he found Louise struggling for 
breath. 

‘Air! air!’ she gasped. 
for me!’ and sank back. 

And so died this amiable and charming woman 
on the 19th of July 1810, at the early age of 
thirty-four. 


‘Lord, make it short 


THE UGLY DUCKLING THEORY. 


AL, of course, are well acquainted with the old 
story of the Ugly Duckling, which, flouted by its 
more gainly brothers and sisters, passed through 
a series of unpleasant adventures to emerge at 
length a graceful and majestic swan. Great, I 
don’t hesitate to aver, was the chagrin of its 
former tormentors. The truth therein contained 
is one that comes home more strikingly to us 
just as we are entering the struggle of life, and 
are first trying the temper of the weapons with 
which the experience of older warriors has fur- 
nished us. Never, when rubbing shoulders with 
the unprosperous, to forget that success may await 
them in the future, is a golden rule, and one that 
I as a young man have of late had frequent cause 
to resolve to keep most strictly. It is not for 
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me to moralise, but to sketch a few instances in 
which I have, to my sorrow, played the Ugly 
Duckling’s brother. I think it was Talleyrand 
who favoured the theory that no change in the 
national affairs was impossible or to be despaired 
of. That, I now feel, should be applied to all 
men’s private fortunes; that is the way in which 
all of us who aspire to be men of the world, should 
regard the present status of brother men with 
whom we come in contact in daily life. With 
the prosperous, of course, the proper line of 
steering comes naturally to us, and should we 
err on the side of politeness, little or no harm 
is done. With the unprosperous, it is different ; 
at the outset, we are apt to forget the future 
possibilities that lie in the way of those on whom, 
through peculiar circumstances, we may be led 
to look with feelings of superiority, and whom 
we are tempted to treat accordingly. So hear 
the words of a youthful philosopher, whose eyes 
are just being opened to the mistakes he has 
made in a short life, and who is naturally prone 
to give its full importance to the lesson he has 
learned. 

There was firstly—this is a very strong case, 
and causes me great pain even now—there was 
Louty Larpent, who was at school with me some 
eight years ago, He was a Scotchman, and big 
and awkward, and that accounted for the allite- 
rative nickname by which we knew him. He 
was the biggest boy in the Lower School, above 
which he never rose save by the head and 
shoulders; and out of school, putting his easy 
good-nature aside, he had no virtues that we 
knew of. The name of Larpent was not written 
in the golden list of the Eleven or the Eight; 
he won no cups at the athletic sports; his hand 
was not cunning with the fives-bat or the racquet. 
Neither did the esthetic clique who dressed 
neatly and read novels and had vague ideas of 
politics and furnished their rooms with brackets 
and pictures, own him as one of them. Positively, 
he had no virtues to earn our respect. Why, then, 
was Louty Larpent to be treated with anything 
but hauteur by the boys who divided among them- 
selves these honourable distinctions? No reason 
appearing to the contrary to those select ones, 
Louty Larpent was treated with the disdain 
which in our eyes was his due. And verily 
they—I was one of them—had their reward. 
This inferior object disappeared from our sight. 

We dispersed to various quarters, the above- 
mentioned select ones chiefly to the Varsity, where 
also we from time to time gathered that Larpent 
was leading an obscure career, unseen in our 
brilliant circles, In time, some of us came to 
London, and threw ourselves into professions with 
more or less zeal and ability. Now, it happened 
that at the last great levée at St James's, I with 
two others of the old school having, as was and is 
often the case, some time to spare, wandered in 
that direction to see the grandees arrive. A noble 
peer who, as a statesman, enjoyed our esteem, and 
was also popular with the multitude, shortly drove 
up -in such state as befitted the occasion ; and we 
all pressed round the carriage to get a good view of 
him. He walked in, leaning on the arm of his 


private secretary, and the mob in their enthusiasm 
gave the latter a share in the ovation. We were 
swept close to them. Disentangling ourselves, we 
turned to one another with perplexed looks of 
inquiry. Our first thoughts were most certainly 
correct, odd as it seemed. It was Louty Larpent ; 
Larpent, and no other, grown into a stalwart hand- 
some man, dressed by a first-rate London tailor, 
success and confidence in every motion; the well- 
paid secretary and trusted friend of a Duke! Oh! 
how, when our surprise had subsided, we pitied 
the Duke and the country, and wondered how he 
managed with such a dolt at his elbow! And 
then we parted; and as we strolled our various 
ways, how we severally, like the snobs we were, 
blamed our own conceit, and wished we had shewn 
a little more fellow-feeling at school, and called at 
college a little more often on Louty Larpent—I 
beg his pardon—Augustus Larpent, Esq., of the 
Reform Club and Upperten Chambers, Jermyn 
Street. Yes; that was a very bad case—for us. I 
saw Larpent’s name at the Duchess of Tiptop’s 
dinner last evening. Ah! 

Then there was Salter, who at school enjoyed a 
better position than Larpent, but yet was not 
quite admitted into the first circles He was 
clever, and was also good in the playing-field ; but 
some notion that he was of low birth, had found 
its way into and become fixed in the school mind, 
so that his many personal virtues were overlooked. 
It was not the thing to be too intimate with 
Salter. But when we went to the University, our 
goose rapidly became a swan. He had money, and 
as I have said, his own qualities were eminent, and 
of themselves sufficient to win his way anywhere. 
We who began by patronising him, ended by con- 
sidering an invitation to his rooms as something 
to be mentioned in public. Who but Salter gave 
the best boat-breakfasts to the boat of which he 
was himself the stroke, and was at the same time 
President of the Wine Club, and a member of 
the Athletic Committee! He took a fairly good 
degree, and was considered by the Dons as the 
most healthy specimen of the rich Undergraduate 
that had been seen at that College for some time. 
His name will there survive years after the men 
are forgotten who when they first came up to the 
Varsity, made a private mem. not to have too 
much to do with that fellow Salter. The last I 
heard of him, he was yachting in the Mediter- 
ranean with some of the University Eight. 

Again, it was at a country-house where they 
kept a pack of beagles, that I remember I met 
Muffleton. The house was full of girls, all wildly 
devoted to hare-hunting, &c.; and such men as 
were there were, with the exception of Muffleton, 
of one mind with them, men of muscle, whose 
talk was of leaping five-barred gates and running 
nine miles an hour across country. The place 
was entirely given up to sport, and nothing else 
was talked of, Muflleton, who knew nothing of 
the wiliness of the gentle hare, was completely 
‘out of it;’ and in the evening, when the floor 
was cleared for a dance, none of his partners could 
do his step—the latest from Vienna, he asserted— 
and so they voted him a bad waltzer. The general 
verdict of all was that Muffleton was a failure, 
that there was nothing in him, and that he was 
a wet-blanket, Finally, this round man in a 
square hole was so much chaffed, that he departed, 
and very little regret was even affected. A few 
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months later, the height of the London season: 
scene, Rotten Row, which we, who are new to 
town-life and have few acquaintances, find snffi- 
ciently dull, Suddenly in front of us, Muffleton, 
arrayed in the height of the fashion and attended 
by others of his kind. His hat is off half-a-dozen 
times before he reaches us, while every Bond 
Street lounger owns him ‘one of us’ by nod or 
gesture. Instantly we acknowledge Muffleton’s 
greatness, Now he is on his own ground, and 
we prepare to salute him warmly. We do s0. 
How odd! Mauffleton seems scarcely to recognise 
us, and barely returns our nod, so busy is he with 
his carriage acquaintances. Ah, we were very 
foolish not to make a point of conciliating a cock 
of such brilliant plumage, when he was on our 
dunghill. Such a small one as ours was too, we 
moralise, as the endless stream of people passes, 
and every face is the face of a stranger. 

Then there was Jephson ; his case was of the 
same kind. He came to visit some people in a 
small country-town where I was at that time 
staying; and the parsons and the lawyers and 
doctors refused to have anything to say to the 
young stranger, and even looked askance at his 
entertainers. True, they said, his father was 
enormously rich, and had a title of some sort, 
and was in parliament; and the young fellow 
himself was gentlemanly enough, and was reputed 
clever ; but—he was a Jew. London people, they 
said, might overlook it; but it was there, and 
they would not. Short-sighted mortals! It was 
a bitter pill for Slowbridge when young Jephson 
appeared again a little later, this time as the 
guest of Lady Bridgeton, and they found that the 
county-folk were well inclined to be blind to his 
religion and his birth in view of certain counter- 
vailing circumstances. And, bitterest pill of all, 
his former host and hostess, though comparatively 
humble, were asked to dinner by Lady Bridgeton, 
and petted by the | magnates who knew 
not Slowbridge. And all in honour of Albert 
Jephson! The ancient race may feel quite sure 
of a warm if not sincere welcome in Lady Bridge- 
ton’s pocket borough, for the unlucky mistake has 
swept away that prejudice at least. 

Who, again, would have expected old ‘Auntie 
Patch,’ as we used to call him, the butt of our 
set at school and college, to hold his own any- 
where? He used to stammer, poor old man, and had 
over and above that, several curious though harm- 
less tricks which had aroused alike our laughter 
and scorn. Then too he was given to more serious 
thoughts of religion than generally fall to boys; 
and yet the set among whom he was enabled to 
return my old careless contempt by very sub- 
stantial support and countenance, was far from 
being a strait-laced one. I went as one of his staff 
to a very large army crammer in whose establish- 
ment moral, or in fact any discipline was by no 
means a strong point. I found it difficult to 
maintain even a position of equality surrounded 
by a set of pupils as old as myself or older, 
and possessed of more knowledge of the world. 
A more reckless set of fellows it has never been 
my lot to be amongst; they were, by all the 
efforts of our experienced head, hardly kept 
within the bounds of outward decency. Old 
Auntie Patch was curate of the parish, and in 
that capacity, though I do not know how, had 
won the thorough liking, ay, and the respect of 


those four or five dozen reprobates who liked 
or respected little that was good. When they 
discovered that I had been a schoolfellow of 
Patch’s, a friend too—so he was pleased to put 
it to them, for my benefit—I found my task 
lightened by one half. My position was already 
secured; and I was able to go through my time 
there with so much success, that I doubt not 
Patch’s next friend would be received with no 
diminished honour. How he who had been 
despised as a muff by schoolboys and under- 
graduates, had gained such a hold over these 
youngsters, who were thoughtless, reckless, and 
en was a mystery. But it was a fact 
also. 

Then, how in the world was it that we thought 
so little of Redtapeson, when he was reading 
along with us in chambers? We were all idle 
enough, and consequently ignorant enough, but 
we all knew more than he did. Didn’t we put 
ridiculous questions to him, the point of which 
he never saw, but would search his books for 
hours for what existed only in our mad brains ? 
Did we not christen him the Lord Chancellor, 
and chaff him mightily about his chances of 
getting briefs? Yes; we did all this; and it is 
only two years since Redtapeson left us and 
was called to the Bar. JWVe’ve had no briefs, at 
least—well, one or two; while, whether it is his 
connection, or some virtue hidden from us, but 
revealed to solicitors, he has almost as much as 
he can do—a great deal more, some of us think— 
and bids fair to be a Queen’s Counsel before he 
is five-and-forty. The laugh is all on his side 
now as he hurries into court with a bagful of 
briefs, and casts a smiling nod in the direction 
of us learned but idle expectants, 

It is not for me to point the moral, or advise 
those on the upper rounds of the ladder to avoid 
treading on the fingers of those below them, lest if 
the position should be reversed, their own knuckles 
may suffer, Of illustrations I have cited suflicient ; 
but there are many more in my mind and before 
my eyes. There was Doggett, who was ploughed 
three times for the army, but getting through at 
last, was sent on active service, was present at 
the capture of a king, and returned to England 
in a few months a war-worn hero, much to the 
discomfiture of certain fellow-pupils who derided 
his efforts. 


A SCOTCH BANK-NOTE. 


TaTTEReED and dirty, yet a welcome guest 
In bravest company and in stateliest hall, 
Nor scorned by most fastidious of them all ; 
By daintiest jewelled finger kindly prest, 
Though soiled from grimy factory or stall : 
Purveyor of the banquet and the ball, 
And poor man’s loaf ; prince like a beggar drest ! 
Meseems from thee some words of warning fall, 
Since sovereign worth can shew itself so small, 
To value not the virtue by the vest : 
A workman’s garb may clothe a royal breast, 
A dim dull scabbard hide a weapon keen, 
The shrine may glow behind a curtain mean, 
And hands of horn disguise a king or queen. 

J. H. 
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